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THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE NEW YORK 

WHIGS 

IN the social politics of America the campaign of 1840 
marked the end of an era. The ruling caste of colonial 
days had slowly given way before the forces of democ- 
racy as represented in frontiersmen and mechanics. Manhood 
suffrage was now an accomplished fact in almost every state, 
and of late years there had developed a leveling tendency 
among the workingmen that menaced even the ordinary rights 
of property. Frances Wright had said in 1830: 

What distinguishes the present from every other struggle in which the 
human race has been engaged, is that the present is evidently, openly 
and acknowledgedly, a war of class. ... It is the ridden people of 
the earth who are struggling to overthrow the " booted and spurred 
riders ' ' whose legitimate title to work and starve them will no longer 
pass current. 1 

This dictum came, of course, from an extremist, yet it repre- 
sents a theory and sentiment which gave the leaders of society 
much concern throughout the yeasty thirties. The leaders of 
the old conservative party clearly realized that they must re- 
nounce all claims to class superiority, and under the new con- 
ditions of political equality they sought power through demon- 
strations of American simplicity. 

Mr. Webster, in his Saratoga speech in 1840, apologized 
profusely because the house of his nativity had not been made 
of logs ; but he was quick to claim that honor for his elder 
brother and sisters. " If ever I am ashamed of it," he fer- 
vently exclaimed, " may my name and the name of my pos- 
terity be blotted from the memory of mankind ! " " In a 
country where most people still made their homes in log cabins, 3 

1 Free Enquirer, May 3, 1830. 

2 Writings (National Edition), vol. iii, p. 30. 

3 W. E. Dodd, Expansion and Conflict (N. Y., 1915), p. 208. 
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such sentiments were popular. It was felt to be the blessing of 
America, not that all should remain log-cabin dwellers through 
their lives, but that anyone beginning in such humble circum- 
stances could by dint of application become as great a man as 
Mr. Webster. The log-cabin, coon-skin pageantry of the cam- 
paign expressed the feeling of fraternity deepened by the con- 
fident individualism which characterized American society in 
the nineteenth century. 1 

Confronted with so prevalent and indigenous a sentiment, the 
theory of class war, advanced by Frances Wright, seemed a 
curious exotic phenomenon, confined to industrial cities which 
were then not typically American. In these days the old aris- 
tocracy surrendered its pretensions to prescriptive rights, absurd 
as they had long since become. Some scions of old families 
came down like commoners to fight their way in the political 
arena, while others, feeling that they stood no better at the 
polls than did their servants, withdrew to the secure serenities 
of inconspicuous but comfortable houses, filled with old 
mahogany, old wines, old friends, and memories of old power. 

Such is the broad view which the historian must take today, 
though, no doubt, few saw it then. They saw in 1840 only a 
furious campaign, replete with striking novelty. And there was 
novelty enough ! When old caste distinctions had been soft- 
ened, and before the great immigration of the later forties, the 
American people were homogeneous, like-minded, and, in con- 
sequence, uncritical. They were thus susceptible to slight sug- 
gestions, which with cumulative force carried them to strange 
extravagances. 

1 It was an evidence of the democratization of American society that women took 
so prominent a part in the campaign of 1840, being present in large numbers at the 
rallies and sometimes the object of special attention from the orators : see T. H. 
Benton, Thirty Years' View, vol. ii, p. 206; A. C. Coleman, Life of John J. Critten- 
den (Philadelphia, 1873), vol. i, p. 127; N. Y. Express, May 9, 1840; Henry Clay, 
Works (Federal Edition), vol. viii, p. 159; A. C. Cole, Whig Party in the South 
(Washington, 1913), p. 61. Possibly the new education for women was making a 
difference. See Albany Argus, May 8, 13, 1828; A. W. Calhoun, Social History 
of the American Family (Cleveland, 1917), vol. ii, p. 188; Memoir of Frances 
Wright (Cincinnati, 1855); J. R. Commons and associates, History of Labor (N. Y., 
1918), vol. i, pp. 354-356; F. W. Seward, Life of Seward (N. Y., 1891). vol. i, 
p. 388- 
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The aristocracy as such no longer took a part in politics. 
" As they cannot occupy in public a position equivalent to what 
they hold in private life," observed De Tocqueville, " they 
abandon the former, and give themselves up to the latter; and 
they constitute a private society in the state, which has its own 
tastes and pleasures." ' Captain Marryat, however, after visit- 
ing the United States, declared that this great country must 
disintegrate unless a political aristocracy were reconstituted. 

I do not mean an aristocracy of title ; I mean an aristocracy of talent 
and power which wealth will give — an aristocracy which will lead so- 
ciety and purify it. How is this to be obtained in a democracy? — 
simply by purchase. . . . In a country like America where the suffrage 
is universal, the people will eventually sell their birthright. . . . I say 
it has been done already, for it was done at the last New York elec- 
tion. The democratic party was sure of success, but a large sum of 
money was brought into play .... and the Whigs carried the day. 2 

But the future of America as foreseen by Captain Marryat 
and the gentlemen with whom he had conversed came no nearer 
to the truth than that which Frances Wright had prophesied. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century we were not to see a 
ruling gentry or a war of classes. The aristocrats of birth, 
when unsupported by unusual wealth or talent, dropped into a 
respectable obscurity, while the well-to-do among them were 
soon inoculated with the feverish desire, common in a bounte- 
ous but undeveloped country, to accumulate more property 
and by this means outshine their fellows. As manufactures, 
railroads and finance absorbed their interest, they found the 

1 A. de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Cambridge, 1863), vol. i, p. 228. 

2 F. Marryat, Diary, second series (Philadelphia, 1840), p. 156. The captain 
refers to the lavish expenditures by M. H. Grinnell, R. M. Blatchford, R. C. Wet- 
more, and other business men, who hired about 200 "floaters" from Philadelphia 
at $22 each in the campaign of 1838. Their business seems to have been thoroughly 
done. See Rough Hewer, Oct. 30, 1840, and G. Myers, History of Tammany Hall 
(N, Y., 1901), pp. 140-141. Even then the conservative party received large con- 
tributions; see H. Ketchum to O. Follett, Sept. 13, 1832, Follett Papers in Quar- 
terly Pub. of the Hist, and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, vol. v, pp. 53-54; G. Myers, op. cit., 
pp. 107-108; D. S. Alexander, Political History of the State of New York (N. Y., 
1909), vol. i, p. 395; Thurlow Weed, Autobiography (Boston, 1884), pp. 448, 476- 
477. 5°3» S°4- 
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game too fascinating to allow them leisure to take a part in 
politics. They, of course, voted the Whig ticket, and ladies 
boasted that they could easily convert a wealthy Democrat into 
a Whig; 1 but they contented themselves with making the gov- 
ernment safe for business by generous contributions to the 
campaign funds. 

Although the mildest projects for rejuvenating all society 
marked the forties, there was no concerted movement of artisans 
against capitalists as had been loudly heralded by the Work- 
ingmen and Friends of Equal Rights. 2 The expected crisis 
whose frightful shadow had been cast upon the pulpit and the 
press, did not arrive. In the first place, many of the changes 
for which the workingmen had contended in their parties, were 
vouchsafed them by shrewd Democratic and Whig leaders, 
eager for their votes. The panic of 1837 had temporarily de- 
prived many of employment, but when those nervous days were 
over, the agitators found that the Texas problem, the petitions 
of the abolitionists and their pamphlets in the mails, had fixed 
the attention of the public mind, in place of matters which a 
few years before had been engrossing. But agitation not only 
went unnoticed ; it was unnecessary as well, for the condition 
of the working class steadily improved. 

Despite the opposition of the eastern manufacturers, the 
western lands were made cheaper for the settler, 3 and railroads 
joining the canals or extending into the Northwest, made them 
day by day more easily accessible. Even distant and mysteri- 
ous Oregon was opening to settlement. It was generally re- 
alized that labor had here an alternative, and before the great 
influx of foreigners later in the century, employers had to offer 
large inducements to meet the competition of the western 
opportunity. For a generation wages were advanced more 
rapidly than prices. 4 Then, too, thrown backward from the 

1 F. J. Grand, Aristocracy in America (London, 1839), vol. i, p. 221. 

8 See F. Byrdsall, Origin and History of the Loco-Foco Party (N. Y., 1842). 

'The preemption laws were made permanent in 1841; for a full discussion of this 
matter, see G. M. Stephenson, The Political History of the Public Lands from 1840 
to i860 (Boston, 1918), chap. Hi. 

4 Senate Documents, 52d Cong., 2d Sess., Report 1394 (Report of Mr. Aldrich 
from Committee on Finance, 1893), pt. i, pp. 10, 14. 
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West, there was the influence of that fierce individualism of the 
pioneer, who had created wealth from wilderness, and who 
knew that the same economic opportunity awaited every man 
or family in the east who would take like trouble. Socialism 
is professedly a scheme to keep comfortable subsistence always 
within the reach of honest toil ; it is plausible only in those so- 
cieties where there are many who seem permanently denied a 
share in property ; in America with her free lands there was no 
such exclusion. 1 

After these reflections it will be interesting to analyze the 
composition of the Whig party, for example, in New York. 
Throughout the country they had assumed their name as re- 
sistants to " King Andrew," and, taking North and South to- 
gether, this was, no doubt, their only bond of union. But in 
New England and the Middle States their dislike of " executive 
encroachment " was grounded chiefly on the fact that they were 
excluded from executive offices. 2 As old Elder Leland, of 
Cheshire, put it, " Strip a man of office and he will talk like a 
whig ; put him into office and he will be a tory." ' This may 
account for the professions of the party in New York, but it 
does not reveal its constituent parts. 

On no question, in the noisy days of 1 840, was there more 
recrimination than as to where the old Federalists were to be 
found. The Democrats, of course, pinned the black cockade 
of ninety-eight upon their enemies. But the great Henry Clay 
attempted to repel the charge that the Federalists had 
changed their name for that of Whigs, and instanced fellow 
senators who had once followed Hamilton and Adams, but who 
had now transferred their fealty to Jackson and Van Buren. 4 
A New York congressman supported him by citations in the 

1 It may be said that the laborers bettered their condition when they ceased at- 
tempting to reconstruct society, and through their trade unions attended strictly to 
raising their own wages. 

2 For an explanation of the Whig party largely on this basis, see Edgar Dawson, 
"The Origin of the American Whig Party," History Teachers' Magazine, vol. ii, 
pp. 160-161. 

3 John Leland to G. N. Briggs. Jan. 12, 1836, Writings of the Late Elder John 
Leland (N. Y., 1845), p. 675. 

4 Works, vol. viii, pp. 205-206. 
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House of Representatives ; * papers printed similar lists, 2 and a 
favorite campaign song rehearsed the names of fifteen Demo- 
cratic leaders formerly members of the discredited party. 3 
Willis Hall, speaking in the assembly, referred to eighteen 
Federalist families in the city of New York, who were now 
represented in the ranks of the administration. 4 Conversely, 
General Root pointed to the seven survivors of the New York 
senators who had voted for Jeffersonian electors in 1801 ; six 
of them, he said, were Whigs in 1840.5 

However, Hamlet's mother showed but common shrewdness 
when she remarked, " The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks." The Whigs in their diligent researches for names of 
Jackson Federalists, evidenced a too violent desire to allay sus- 
picion. In this they were not successful. It was generally 
known that the old group, though dwindling, had largely kept 
together in New York and formed the core of the rechristened 
party in the thirties. Once, when a certain politician's ortho- 
doxy was impugned, Greeley remonstrated, " Is it not mon- 
strous that anybody should fear the man .... who is heartily 
supported by such Whigs as James Kent, David B. Ogden, 
Philip Hone, John A. King, &c, &c.?" 6 But these, whose 
opinions Greeley took as standard, were all old Federalists. 
Denials of Federalist origin were distasteful to such staunch 
old partisans as Colonel Stone of the Commercial Advertiser, 
for they were as useless as they were absurd. 7 The great 
majority of the Federalists of 18 12, who had survived, were 
Whigs in 1840. 

But this remnant could never have carried an election in New 
York. Most Clintonian Republicans, like Archibald Mclntyre 

'Remarks of Mr. Christopher Morgan of N. Y. . . . March 26, 1840 (N. Y., 
1840). 

2 E. g., Springfield Republican, Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 13, Nov. 10, 1838, June I, 1839. 

s " When This Old Hat Was New," Log-Cabin Songbook, p. 66. 

4 Quoted in Springfield Republican, Feb. 10, 1838. 

5 Quoted in New Haven Palladium, June I, 1840. 

6 New York Tribune, Nov. 3, 1846. 

7 H. Greeley to W. L. Stone, Jr., in the latter's Life of William L. Stone, p. 98; 
Rough Hewer, Aug. 13, 1840. 
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and Pierre Van Cortlandt, had remained with Seward and 
Granger, as champions of internal improvement in state and 
nation. Some " People's Men " like Dr. Barstow, whom the 
Whigs named for lieutenant governor in 1836, had likewise 
stayed with those who fought the Regency. Some Democratic 
Anti-Masons, like John C. Spencer and John Young, who was 
to be made governor, formed ties with Weed and others too 
strong to make it easy to rejoin their former party when the 
blessed spirit had subsided. The Democratic leaders who had 
been so long in power had been unable to minister to the am- 
bitions of all their party workers, and some disgruntled poli- 
ticians like General Root, General Pitcher and Major Noah, as 
well as Jesse Buel, the ex-state-printer, who was chosen as the 
candidate for governor in the hopeless campaign of 1836, came 
over to the opposition out of hopelessness or spite. As men 
like General Porter and P. R. Livingston had developed eco- 
nomic interests which would be served by the American system 
and internal improvement, they naturally left the Democrats 
and joined the party of the business men. This was the kind 
of motive even more obvious in the case of merchants like 
R. C. Wetmore and Moses H. Grinnell, who appreciated the 
useful service of the Bank of the United States ; or of the state 
bankers, like Tallmadge and the rest of the conservatives, who 
came in 1838 to see that private credit was not effectually pro- 
tected by the Democratic party. 

It was but natural that the Whigs should welcome these ac- 
cessions as they came, and grant distinctions to their new ad- 
herents which would possibly draw others to their standard. 
On the electoral ticket of 1840 in New York, for example, six 
places were assigned apparently with this end in view. 1 Besides 
all these, of course, there were many other voters caught and 
sometimes held by argument or song, as the " Panic Whigs " 
of 1838 and the "Log-Cabin Whigs" of 1840. 

That the solidarity of parties was maintained is, no doubt, in 
part to be attributed to the influence of leaders. Personalities 

1 Isaac Ogden, Gideon Lee, P. B. Porter, Pierre Van Cortlandt, James Burt, and 
P. R. Livingston. 
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like those of Seward, Weed and Greeley are lodestones to at- 
tract the uncertain. The material and social interests of the 
northern counties, for example, were clearly similar. Yet in 
the ten years beginning in 1832, St. Lawrence and Clinton 
counties were steadfastly Democratic, while their intervening 
neighbor, Franklin, was as safely counted for the opposition. 
This cannot be explained unless one calls to mind that the 
former counties were the homes of Silas Wright and A. C. 
Flagg, strong members of the Regency, and the latter of the 
popular and influential Luther Bradish, who presided over the 
two houses of the legislature in succession. However, few 
historians would argue that personal factors were the chief 
cause of the party loyalties at large. 

A thesis has been advanced and supported with much 
scholarly research, that the two great parties of our history 
represent respectively two kinds of property interest, personal 
and real, especially if the latter be encumbered. 1 If a student 
will cast up the sums of the assessments in the thirty-three 
counties regularly democratic in the times of Jackson and Van 
Buren, and with due reference to the population, carefully com- 
pare his figures with those he has obtained from the twenty- 
four Whig counties, his laborious computation will convince 
him that this thesis is not supported by these statistics. 2 It 
should be said, however, that the test has not been fair, as the 
interpretation is intended to apply only to the whole country 
broadly separated into economic sections. 

But our student, by constructing state election maps, will 
observe how constant was the western section in its loyalty to 

1 SeeC. A. Beard, Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (N. Y., 1913) 
and Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (N. Y., 1915). 

2 In the realty assessments the counties contribute no striking parallels with the 
election returns. It is found that of the 59 up-state counties, approximately half 
show an average assessment on personal estate of $12 or more per person. Accord- 
ing to the theory, these should be Whig counties. But investigation shows that there 
are 19 of them which are Democratic, and only 10 Whig. The counties where per- 
sonal estate is found in smallest quantity per capita are, most of them, among the 
staunchest Whig strongholds in the west: Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Allegany, 
Broome, Erie, Genesee, Cortland, Niagara and Orleans. See E. Williams, New 
York Annual Register (N. Y., 1830-1843). 
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Whig principles. Here were farmers of New England stock 
who brought their grain and wool to the canal at places such as 
Buffalo, Lockport, or Rochester, consigning it to the " home 
market," which they believed the American system was de- 
veloping in the East. Here, too, were wealthy and conservative 
communities like Canandaigua and Geneva, and other towns 
like Warsaw, Batavia, Angelica, Fredonia and Geneseo, whose 
citizens apparently had brought with them a loyalty to the 
policies of the Adams family, and who had cherished gratitude 
to Clinton for opening their country to world commerce. It 
had been the fire of Anti-Masonry which had fused these 
western counties into an almost solid section, but the allegiance 
to Weed's party was retained because the young industrial 
communities and the commercial farmers found Whig policy 
comported with their interest. 

Separate from the mass of the people [ran a Democratic address to 
the voters] the tories of the revolution and most of their descendants 
— the Hartford Convention men of the late war and most of theirs — 
the church and state men — the bankites and monopolists of every de- 
scription — the operators in money who see in government nothing but 
a business transaction, more or less valuable according to the share 
they got of the profits, and who find more virtue in a price-current 
than they can in the Declaration of Independence — in fine all who 
stand ready booted and spurred to jump into the public saddle — and 
you have in the residue the Democratic party. 1 

One scarcely looks for justice from the enemy ; yet it is inter- 
esting to inquire if property was, as they implied, unequally 
divided between the two parties. 

" By whom was the general mostly surrounded? " asked the 
American, when Jackson visited New York City in 1828. 
" Did the oldest and most respectable inhabitants crowd around 
him? Did the judges of the different courts, the leading bar- 
risters, the presidents of banks, the collector and others of the 
government, flock toward him? " No, it answered ; it was gen- 
erally mechanics and not men from the better walks of life who 

1 Albany Argus, Extra, Sept. 14, 1834. 
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shouted their applause. 1 " The merchants were generally 
Federalists, as were most of the lawyers," wrote Thurlow Weed 
of New York City after 1815. 2 

It is a very common fact [declared a chronicler of trade , looking back- 
ward from the sixties] that for thirty-four years (since 1828) very few 
merchants of the first class have been Democrats. The mass of large 
and little merchants have like a flock of sheep gathered either in the 
Federalist, Whig, Clay or Republican folds. The Democratic mer- 
chants could have easily been stored in a large Eighth avenue railroad 
car. 3 

It seems, then, that there was an economic line that corre- 
sponded with the borders of political opinion. The testimony 
is clear enough though perhaps too slight to warrant a definite 
conclusion. But there is the far more certain witness of sta- 
tistics. 

The circulation lists of party newspapers in New York city 
repay examination. In the thirties the penny press, having 
proved its power in London, made its appearance in the United 
States. 4 The decent, ponderous, respectable " six-pennies " s 
were scandalized ; their readers, no doubt, shared their con- 
tempt for these " scurrilities " hawked about by newsboys. 
But the penny papers multiplied in previously untilled fields, 
where there was room for anything that was cheap, and they 
soon spread in circulation to reach numbers far exceeding those 
of the class who formed opinions on the lines of editorial leaders 
from the pen of Colonel Stone and Colonel Webb, Mr. 
King and Mr. Bryant. If men are judged according to the 
company they keep, an index no less nice as to their taste and 

•Quoted in Argus, March 3, 1828. It is well to remember that office-holders 
were not necessarily partisans of the president, as yet. 

2 Autobiography, p. 55. 

3 Walter Barrett (J. A. Scoville), Old Merchants of New York City (N. Y., 1863), 
vol. i, p. 81. 

4 F. Hudson, History of Journalism in the United States (N. Y., 1873), PP- 4'6- 
428. 

5 These papers, which held the field practically unchallenged in 1834, were so 
designated from the price of the papers over the counter. The subscription by the 
year was $10.00; see E. Williams, TV. Y. Annual Register, 1835, p. 129. 
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thought and size of purse is found in the newspapers they buy. 
They reflect as well as form opinion. The circulation of the 
six-penny newspapers we may suppose to have been chiefly 
among the well-to-do, and thus by finding what they chose to 
read, we may infer with some fairness how this sort of people 
thought and voted. 

According to statistics compiled for 1842/ the circulation of 
the cheap dailies had reached 62,500. It was to appeal to 
this larger class that Greeley's Tribune had been started the 
year before, and had now about 10,000 readers, representing, 
probably, the proportion of Whig strength there to be found. 1 
The circulation of the "Wall Street papers" was 32,200, or 
less than half that reached by the other group. s What were 
the politics of those journals which were desired by this for- 
tunate third ? This is a question which presents no difficulty, 
since that was a time when to preach the party doctrine was 
the chief reason of a newspaper's existence, and when its bills 
were often paid by generous subventions from the party chest. 4 

The Journal of Commerce wished to be considered neutral 
and emphatically commercial, 5 and, therefore, its 7,500 may be 
neglected. The Courier and Enquirer, edited by Colonel 
Webb, was at this time strongly Whig, and of the most con- 
servative wing. 6 The Express had been founded in 1836 by 
Willis Hall, who later was attorney general under Governor 

1 F. Hudson, Journalism in the United States, p. 525. 

2 Ibid., and H. Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life (N. Y., 1868), pp. 136, 137. 
The special campaign papers undertaken by the Whigs, such as the Jeffersonian 
(Feb. 17, 1838-Feb. 9, 1839) and the Log Cabin (May 27, 1840-Nov. 20, 1841), 
were intended to reach this class. The Democrats responded with the Rough Hewer 
(Feb. 20-Dec. 24, 1840). 

3 The merchants advertised almost exclusively in these ten-dollar papers; see W. 
Barrett, Old Merchants, vol. i, p. 25. 

4 F. Hudson, op. cit., pp. 345, 397, 411; Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett 
(N. Y., 1855), (anon.) pp. 160-163, 170-172; W. L. Mackenzie, The Lives and 
Opinions of B. F. Butler and Jesse Hoyt (Boston, 1845), pp. 90, 93; E. E. Hale, 
Jr., William H. Seward (Phil., 1910), p. 97; O. Follett to J. Hoxie, Feb. 6, 1832 
(Follett Correspondence). 

5 Wm. Hallock, Life of Gerard Hallock (N. Y., 1869), pp. 63-64. 

* F. Hudson, op. cit., pp. 344-362. 
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Seward, and was considered as a leader of the party; the 
paper's circulation had lately been increased by the merging 
with it of the Daily Advertiser, which had been edited by 
Theodore Dwight, renowned as secretary of the Hartford Con- 
vention. 1 The American "belonged to the strictly aristocratic 
and financial circles of the metropolis ; " 2 edited by Charles 
King, the admired ideal of Federalist gentlemen, it was, of 
course, consistently and firmly Whig. Of that party also was 
the old Commercial Advertiser, founded to support John Jay. 
Born in a New England manse, its editor, Colonel Stone, had 
never faltered in the political faith he there imbibed ; and, dis- 
tinguished for the " spicy and vigilant vindication " of these 
principles, he had from time to time published party papers in 
five different towns. 3 (He spoke sarcastically of " universal 
suffrage folks." " I am no Jacobin — no democrat," he said : " I 
hate the mob.") 4 These four Whig papers served 19,800 sub- 
scribers. The others among the journals read by New-Yorkers 
who took less thought of pennies, the Evening Post and the 
Standard, which had supported Jackson and Van Buren, could 
muster only 2,900 on their lists. Indeed, the latter of these 
two had kept its hold on life wholly by grace of subsidies 
from Washington. Though one may perhaps claim more sig- 
nificance for such deductions than is warranted, from these 
premises it seems fair to conclude, that of those who could 
afford to subscribe for the more expensive party papers, seven- 
eighths were Whig. 5 

1 F. Hudson, op. cit., pp. 517-520. 

2 Ibid., p. 442. 

3 W. L. Stone, Jr., The Life and Writings of William Leete Stone (published with 
W. L. Stone, Sr., Life and Times of Red Jacket) (N. Y., 1866), pp. 9, II, 12, 
16, 18. 

4 New York to Niagara, Buffalo Hist. Soc. Pub., vol. xiv, p. 240; W. L. Stone, 
Jr., op. cit., p. 25. 

5 The preponderance of Whigs among this class of readers recalls a like condition 
with their Federalist predecessors. Using Hudson's Journalism in the United States, 
pp. 225, 226, 282, and I. Thomas's History of Printing (Worcester, 1810), vol. ii, 
p. 519, for data, one may conclude that three-fourths of the well-to-do subscribers 
in 1816 patronized the Federalist papers. See also article in "Newspapers" in 
Encyc. Brit, (nth ed.); article on B. Gardenier in Nat. Cyc. of Am. Biog., vol. xiii, 
P- 433> an <i American Almanac, 1835 (Boston), p. 282. 
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It is interesting in passing to cite the opinion of a contempo- 
rary observer, that the papers of that day which were published 
on a costly and ambitious scale tended to become Whig, be- 
cause of their dependence on the merchants' advertisements, a 
source of income more reliable than subventions from the 
party : 

You may always doubt a democratic editor's sincerity when his adver- 
tisements begin to increase. He is then sure of making himself agree- 
able to a certain portion of the commercial community, and must soon 
meet the proper reward of his new political faith. You may then ex- 
pect to see him promoted in society and on change ; and ten chances 
to one he will be able to settle with his creditors. After that he begins 
to differ on one point or another with the leading principles of the 
democratic party (for it is seldom that a man changes at once from a 
democrat to a Whig) , until by degrees he renounces the whole doctrine 
as unworthy of a " gentleman and a scholar." ' 

Fortunately there can be added other evidence as to the 
character of parties in the state eighty years ago. Our survey 
according to the counties did not contribute to support the 
economic hypothesis, but perhaps it was because within a sec- 
tion like a county it is impossible to find how property was 
distributed. An examination of the cities of the state, ward by 
ward, through several years, however, will yield more interest- 
ing results ; for here we may safely infer a general economic 
character to each small locality. 

If we turn to the metropolis, we find that the first three 
wards, spreading northward from the Battery, and the fifteenth, 
in Greenwich Village, are constant in their opposition to the 
Democratic party throughout the dozen years before 1841, 9 

1 F. J. Grand, Aristocracy in America, vol. ii, p. 125; and see W. Barrett, Old 
Merchants, vol. i, p. 25. Grand says that there are generally considerably more 
Whig papers than Democratic in a city, " which I take for the best possible proof 
that talent loves to be rewarded, and in republics, as well as monarchies, naturally 
serves those who are able to reward it," op. cit., vol. i, p. 31 1. 

2 See E. Williams, New York Annual Register (1831-1840); O. L. Holley.New 
York State Register (Albany, 1843); New York Evening Post, Nov. 10, 1828, Nov. 
12, 26, 1836; New York Morning Courier, Nov. II, 1828. The first three wards 
had been Federalist in the War of 1812; see New York Evening Post, April 30, 
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while occasionally the fifth and eighth are found in the same 
column. If we compare the wealth per capita in each ward in 
1840, a striking parallel is observed. 1 The " aristocratic " first 
three wards and the fifteenth were inhabited, in general, by the 
richest men — and the most loyal Whigs. But lest in some 
wards wealth might have been very unequally distributed, it is 
well to seek some index as to the economic outlook of the in- 
dividuals according to their occupation. 

Depending on the figures of the nearest census where these 
data are presented we find there the previous conclusions per- 
fectly supported; 2 the reliable Whig wards, which showed as 
well the largest wealth compared with population, are seen 
likewise to have contained the largest proportion of merchants, 
manufacturers and members of the learned professions. The 
fifth and eighth wards, the majority of whose inhabitants were 



1810, and May 4, 1816. The fifteenth had not then been settled. We are informed 
that the character of inhabitants of the southern wards had not changed by 1840; 
see W. A. Pelletreau, Early New York Houses (N. Y., 1901), p. 78. 

l The following figures are computed from the tables in D. T. Valentine's Manual 
of the Corporation of New York, 1841, pp. 49, 184: 



WARDS 


ASSESSMENT TOTAL 
ESTATE 


POPULATION 


WEALTH 
PER CAPITA 




$59,778,549 
16,856,412 
I7,26l,IIO 

10,415.555 
12,506,445 

9.997.978 

15,291,846 

13.248,758 

9.776,585 

6,857,650 

3.897.591 

12,365.350 

4.554,054 

8,762,273 

22,783,167 

17.919,139 
10,564,699 


10,629 
6,406 
II,58l 
I5.770 
19,159 
17,199 
22,985 
29,093 

24,795 
29,093 
17,052 
11,678 
18,516 
20,230 
17,769 
22,275 
18,622 


$5623 
263I 

1490 
660 


2d 


-5d 






652 
580 
665 

455 
404 

235 


6th 


7th 












1059 
245 
432 

1282 
804 
567 















* These figures are taken from the census of the State of New York, 1845, as given 
in O. L. Holley, New York State Register, 1846, p. 109, excepting, of course, the 
column of percentages, which are computed : 
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poor mechanics, several times presented Whig majorities. But 
the residents here who actually voted were in more comfortable 
circumstances than would at first appear ; for reference to an- 
other column will disclose that here a considerable proportion 
of the workingmen were colored, and hence without the ballot, 
except for those who were possessed of property worth two 
hundred and fifty dollars. And the negroes who were quali- 
fied were likely for historic reasons and as clients of the aris- 
tocracy to support the Whigs. 1 

Turning to the other large cities of the state and using what 
statistics can be found, we discover, in general, a similar con- 
dition. Where the property was relatively large, the ward was 
Whig. Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo and Troy all contribute 
figures to establish that wherever thirty per cent of the popula- 
tion were merchants, manufacturers and professional men, the 
vote showed more Whigs than were found in other wards. 
Conversely, where mechanics made their home, Democratic 
candidates generally were certain of election. Rochester, alone, 



ISt .. 

2d .. 

3d •• 

4th.. 

5 th.. 

6th.. 

7th • - 

8th.. 

9th.. 

10th 

nth 

1 2th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

1 6th 

17th 



V) 

Z 
O 






3 k 


J) 

W 












a 
a. 



W 


DC 


CO 

< 


P 


a, 

O 
H W 

55 5= 




s 




£ < 


M O 


3 


* 


b 


w s 


S H 


u 


£ 






•J 


I92 




284 


2869 


354 


275 


• . 


463 


283 


60 


530 


-. 


994 


624 


165 


190 


• • 


1684 


441 


50 


2433 


8 


2025 


568 


137 


I°73 


2 


1281 


153 


68 


368 


S 


243 « 


751 


96 


1 84I 


1 


3161 


765 


134 


367 


1 


2586 


607 


162 


445 


13 


3080 


499 


99 


540 


13 


2757 


141 


60 


559 


187 


620 


354 


70 


669 


6 


2045 


193 


42 


1243 


3 


2737 


289 


97 


712 


3 


786 


635 


274 


1079 
397 


28 

5 


2968 
2093 


563 
418 


181 
121 



W Q 

-. J * < 3 $ 



<i<: 



92 % 

$o% 
44% 
25% 

27% 

15% 

23% 
22% 
23% 
16% 

1% 

Z*% 

\o% 
12% 

54% 

20% 

25% 



1 See D. R. Fox, The Negro Vote in Old New York, Political Science Quar- 
terly, vol. xxxii, no. 2. pp. 252-275. 
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refuses to yield support to these conclusions ; but the traditions 
of that city were so strongly Whig, that it scarcely furnishes 
the evidence for our inquiry. 1 

1 The following tables and explanations will support this statement : 

Albany 



ist . 
2d . 

3d- 
4th. 
5 th. 
6th. 
7th. 
8th. 
9th. 
ioth 



AVHRAGE 
ASSESSMENT 
PER VOTER 



$738 
1023 

958 

I656 
6780 

935 

880 

605 

1012 

1275 



AVERAGE PERCENT- 
AGE OF WHIG VOTES 
FOR THREE STATE 
ELECTIONS 



39% 
46% 



6i> 

57% 
56% 

44% 
40% 
62% 
54% 



PERCENTAGE OF 




AGGREGATE OF MER- 




CHANTS, MANUFAC- 


COLORED 


TURERS AND LEARNED 


PERSONS 


PROFESSIONS 




2% 


142 


21% 


63 


23% 


112 


39% 


71 


41% 


80 


38% 


33 


'5% 


7 


10% 


38 


3°% 


87 


25% 


155 



These figures are computed from data in Joel Munsell's Annals of Albany (2d edi- 
tion, Albany, 1870), vol. ii, pp. 361-362; O. L. Holley, New York State Register 
for 1843, p. 69, for 1845, p. 69, and for 1846, p. 107; New York Tribune, Nov. 4, 
1846. Five out of seven of the wards where the average assessment was over $900 
show a Whig vote of at least 45%; in fact, all but the Second and Third are well 
above half. Wherever the merchants, etc., amounted to more than 30%, the ward 
was Whig. In the First and Tenth wards the proportion of these seems insufficient 
to account for the number of Whigs; but reference to the number of colored per- 
sons will explain this, as in the case of the Fifth and Eighth in New York. 

Brooklyn 



WARDS 


AVERAGE 
ASSESSMENT 
PER VOTER 


AVERAGE PERCENT- 
AGE OF WHIG VOTES 
IN FOUR STATE 
ELECTIONS 


PERCENTAGE OF 
AGGREGATE OF MER- 
CHANTS, MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND LEARNED 

PROFESSIONS 


COLORED 

PERSONS 




$8977 

4554 
8117 
3191 
1676 
1 1 107 
4764 
8291 
9100 


66% 

45% 

69% 
50% 
25% 

50% 

44% 

28% 

64% 


60% 
28% 

63% 
32% 

9% 
42% 
16% 
17% 
21% 


60 

"34 
141 
450 
203 

96 
336 

56 
397 


2d 


3d 




cth 


6th 




8th 







These figures are computed from data in the Tax Rolls, Series 1840, mss. in the 
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It seems warrantable to conclude that, after due regard for 
other factors, there remains an " economic interpretation " of 

Office of the Deputy Receiver of Taxes, Borough of Brooklyn, Department of 
Finance, New York city; O. L. Holley, N. Y. State Register for 1843, p. 82, and 
for 1S46, p. 107; E. Williams, A. Y. Annual Register for 183b, p. 95, and for 
1840, p. 222; New York Evening Post, Nov. 4, 1836. Examination will give re- 
sults similar to those from the previous tables. 

Buffalo 



1st 

2d 

3d 
4th 
5th 



PERCENTAGE OF WHIGS 
IN 1844 



nfo 
67% 

34% 
49 % 



PERCENTAGE OF MER- 
CHANTS, MANUFACTURERS 
AND LEARNED PROFESSIONS 



nfo 

4% 
23% 



These figures are computed from data in O. L. Holley, N. Y. State Register for 
1845, p. 76, and for 1846, p. 103. The election of 1844 is chosen as nearest the 
date of the census, 1845. Here where the ward statistics show that more than 30$ 
were members of the specified economic class, the ward was Whig. Where the me- 
chanics were most numerous, in the Fourth, the ward was most strongly Democratic. 



Rochester 



1st 

2d 

3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 




PERCENTAGE OF MER- 
CHANTS, MANUFACTURERS 
AND LEARNED PROFESSIONS 



27% 
22% 

*$% 

4% 

5* 

12% 



These figures were computed from data in the Rochester Daily Advertiser, Nov. 
5, 1846, and O. L. Holley, N. Y. State Register for 1846, p. 109. As stated in the 
text, the Whig traditions of this young city seem to have been too strong to furnish 
evidence. The election of 1846 is selected as the only one near to the time of the 
census where there was anything like a contest. 
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the Whig party in New York state, as it was constituted in 
the early forties. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 

Columbia University. 

Troy 



1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 




PERCENTAGE OF MER- 
CHANTS, MANUFACTURERS 
AND LEARNED PROFESSIONS 



12% 

3«% 

34% 

74% 

7% 

i% 

59% 



These figures are computed from data in O. L. Holley, N. Y. State Register for 
i843i P- 92, and for 1846, p. 114. The election of 1842 is selected as the only one 
in the decade when more than one ward went Democratic. There were four wards 
which had 30% of their population within the specified economic class. All these 
were Whig. Three wards had less than 15% in this class; the two Democratic 
wards were contained within this group. The Seventh, with the lowest of the class, 
was likewise lowest in number of Whigs, and was the only ward which went Demo- 
cratic more than once during the decade. See E. Williams, N. Y. Annual Register 
for 1840, p. 229, and O. L. Holley, N. Y. State Register for 1845, p. 91. 



